MOHAMMED   AND   CHARLEMAGNE

4. The Secular Character of Society

There is yet another fact which hitherto has hardly been noted,
yet it constitutes a final proof that society, after the invasions,
was precisely what it had been before them: namely, the secular
character of that society. However great the respect which people
might profess for the Church, and however great its influence, it
did not constitute an integral part of the State. The political power
of the kings, like that of the Emperors, was purely secular. No
religious ceremony was celebrated on the accession of the kings,
except in the case of the Visigothic kings from the end of the
7th century. There is no formula of devolution gratia Dei in their
diplomas. None of their court functionaries were ecclesiastics. All
their ministers and officials were laymen. They were heads of the
church, appointing bishops and convoking Councils, and some-
times even taking part in them. In this respect there is a complete
contrast between their governments and those subsequent to the
8th century.1 The scola which they maintained at their court did
not in any way resemble the palace school of Charlemagne. While
they allowed the Church to undertake a number of voluntary
public services, they did not delegate any such services to the
Church. They recognized its jurisdiction only in matters of dis-
cipline. They taxed it. They protected it, but did not subordinate
themselves to it. And it should be remarked that the Church, in
return for their protection, was notably loyal to them. Even when
the kings were Arian we do not find that the Church ever rebelled
against them.2

This is explained by the fact that society itself was not
yet dependent upon the Church in respect of its social life;
it was still capable of providing the State with a lay personnel,

The senatorial aristocracy, trained in the schools of grammar
and rhetoric, was the class from which the high officers of the
government were drawn. We have only to recall the names of

1 No one could enter the ranks of the clergy without the consent of the
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